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THE BIRTHDAY AS A COMMONPLACE OF 
ROMAN ELEGY 



By Helen C. Bowerman 
Wilson College 



Even a casual reader of Roman elegy must be struck with the 
frequency with which certain conventional situations or motives 
appear. Among these may be mentioned the excluded lover, the 
sick sweetheart, journeyings for the cure of love, magic and 
superstition, the golden age, and the hunt. The use to which the 
elegiac poets have put the theme of the birthday has seemed worthy 
of investigation, with a view to determining its antecedents and 
examining its claims to originality as a distinctively Roman theme. 

The earliest references to the theme are in comedy: 

Plautus Cure. 656: 

Hie est quern (anulum) tibi ego misi natali die. 

Rudens 1171: 

Et bulla aureast, pater quam dedit mi natali die. 

Epidicus 639: 

Non meministi me auream ad te adferre natali die 
lunulam atque anellum aureolum ? 



Capt. 174 
Pseud. 165 f.: 



Quia mist natalis dies 

propterea a te vocari ad te ad cenam volo. 



Nam mi hodie natalis dies est, 

decet eum omnis vos concelebrare. 

Persa 769: 

hunc diem suavem meum natalem agitemus amoenum. 

Terence makes no reference to the theme, which seems note- 
worthy in view of the more strongly national character of Plautus. 

From the time of Plautus on, the theme appears with varying 
frequency. Vergil and Horace both use it: Eel. iv; Car. iv. n. 
It is most common in the elegists, as would be expected, Tibullus 
employing it more frequently than the others. The satirists use 
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it, sometimes as the starting-point for a whole poem, as Persius ii, 

or referring to it only incidentally, as Juvenal xi. 83-84: 

Moris erat quondam festis servare diebus 
Et natalicium cognatis ponere lardum. 



v. 36: 



ix. 50: 



xu. 1: 



Quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 
Brutorum et Cassi natalibus. 

En cui tu viridem umbellam, cui succina mittas 
Grandia, natalis quoties redit. 



Natali, Corvine, die mihi dulcior haec lux. 

Martial frequently makes a birthday the subject of an epigram — 
e.g., iv. 1; vii. 21, 22, 23, and numerous others. 

The latest case noted in Latin literature is a birthday epigram 
by Julianus: Riese, Anal. Lat., I, 638. 

Complete poems, with the birthday as at least a nominal 
theme, are quite common: Vergil Eel. iv; Horace Car. iv. n, on 
Maecenas' birthday; Tibullus ii. 2, to Cornutus — a birthday wish 
for wife and children; ibid. i. 7, in honor of Messala's birthday; 
ibid. iii. n, in honor of Cerinthus' birthday; ibid. iii. 12, 14, 15, 
Sulpicia on her birthday; Propertius iii. 10, on Cynthia's birthday; 
Ovid Tr. iii. 13, on his own birthday, a reproach to his natal spirit 
for following him into exile; ibid. Tr. v. 5, on his wife's birthday; 
Persius ii, a birthday poem addressed to Macrinus, dealing with 
right and wrong prayers to the gods; Martial iv. 1, on Domitian's 
birthday; ibid. vii. 21, 22, 23, on the anniversary of Lucan's birth; 
ibid. vii. 86, to Sextus, a reproach for not inviting him to his birth- 
day feast; ibid. xii. 60a and b, on his own birthday; ibid. xii. 67, 
on Vergil's birthday. 

Besides these, there are, throughout Latin literature, many 
shorter references, too numerous to be cited. 

These poems are as varied as the authors and the circumstances 
under which they were written, having hardly a common element 
beyond the mere fact that they are occasional poems. 

An examination of the features of the birthday celebration will 
now be necessary in order to determine its essential character. 
The sending of gifts seems to have been one of the earliest features. 
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Fathers gave presents to their children: Plautus Rudens 1171 
(see above) ; brothers to sisters, Cure. 656 (see above) ; slaves to 
their masters' children, Epidicus 639 (see above). Jewelry was a 
favorite gift. The bulla, the ring, and the lunula are mentioned. 
Juvenal ix. 50 (see above) mentions parasols and amber as gifts, 
and Martial vii. 56 mentions the toga and the military cloak. 
The birthday feast is often mentioned. Plautus Capt. 174; Pseud. 
165; Persa 769, all quoted above; Cicero Phil. ii. 6. 15: 
Hodie non descendit Antonius. Cur ? Dat natalicium in hortis; 

Martial vii. 86; x. 27, and Juvenal xi. 82 mention feasts. Gellius 
xix. 9. 1 describes a birthday dinner, with the entertainment fur- 
nished by dancers and singers. Martial xi. 65 speaks of the visit 
of congratulation, and good wishes are frequently expressed, e.g. : 
Tibullus i. 7. 55 : 

At tibi succrescat proles quae facta parentis augeat; 

ii. 2. 9: 

Adnvat et, Cornute, tibi, quodcumque rogabis. 

Birthday letters are also preserved, e.g., Tibullus i. 7; ii. 2, and 
Fronto ad Caesarem iii. 9. 

The most important and characteristic feature of the Roman 
birthday celebration was the sacrifice to the genius, which seems 
to have been a distinctively Roman observance. There are many 
references to the genius in literature. 

Horace Ep. ii. 2. 187 flf.: 

Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 
quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 

Tibullus iii. 11:19: 

At tu, natalis, quoniam deus omnia sentis, adnue. 

Augustinus De Civ. Dei vii. 13: 

Deus qui praepositus est ac vim habet omnium rerum gigendarum. Genius 
unius cuiusque animum rationalem esse et singulos singulorum — talem autem 
mundi animum deum esse — ut tanquam universalis genius ipse mundi animus 
esse credatur. 

Censorinus De Die Natali 3 speaks thus of the genius: 

Genius est deus, cuius in tutela, ut quisque natus est, vivit Eundem 

esse genius et larem, multi veteres memoriae prodiderunt. Hunc in nos 
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maximum, immo omnem habere potestatem, creditum est Genio 

igitur potissimum per omnem aetatem quotannis sacrificamus Genius 

autem ita nobis assiduus observator appositus est, ut ne puncto quidem tem- 
poris longius abscedat, sed ab utero matris exceptos ad extremum vitae diem 
comitetur. 

Although writing at a late period Censorinus undoubtedly 
expresses the ideas current in earlier times in regard to the genius. 

To the mind of the Romans, then, the genius was a guardian 
spirit, accompanying and guiding the individual through life. 
They seem to have believed that the genius was derived from the 
common divinity. Cf. Aufestius, cited by Priscian: 

Genius est decorum filius et parens hominum, ex quo homines gignuntur. 

They regarded him apparently as a sort of middle power between 

gods and men. Abstract ideas, societies, cities, places, and families 

had their genii as well as individuals. Servius, Verg. Georg. i. 302 : 

Genium dicebant antiqui naturalem deum uniusque loci vel rei vel hominis. 

The common idea of the snake as the presiding genius of a place 
is familiar from wall paintings and mosaics. 

The Romans derived the word genius from the verb gigno or 
gero, in connection with the creative and productive power of the 
genius. Paulus 94: 

Genium appellabant, qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerundarum 

Genius meus nominatur qui me genuit." 95: Geniales dicti a gerendo, qui 
plurimum posse putabantur, quos postea gerulos appellarunt. 

The genius then was thought of as the power which brought men 
into being, and as such was appropriately honored on the anni- 
versary of the birthday as the genius natalis or genius. 

That the genii became practically identified with the lares is 
shown by a sentence in the passage from Censorinus, cited above: 

Eundem esse genium et larem multi veteres memoriae prodiderunt, 

and by one in Servius, Verg. Aen. iii. 63: 

Sunt etiam qui putent manes eodem esse, quos vetustas genios appellavit. 

Varro explains lares, manes, and larvae as genii: 
"Lares, quasi quosdam genios et defunctorum animos." 

In the popular belief the genius of a good man became at his 
death a lar; the genius of a bad man, a lemur or larva. The genii 
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of the dead were often called manes — "good fellows" — perhaps 
with a view to propitiation. 
Servius, Verg. Aen. vi. 743: 

Cum nascimur, duos genios sortimur. Unus est qui hortatur ad bona, 
alter qui depravat ad mala; quibus assistentibus post mortem asserimur in 
meliorem vitam aut condemnamur in deteriorem. 

This belief in two genii seems to have been confined to philosophy, 
and never to have become part of the popular belief on the 
subject. 

It is interesting to note that the genius is spoken of only in 
connection with men or masculine ideas. Juno, the ideal personi- 
fication of the feminine, seems to have filled a similar place for the 
women. Hence we find Sulpicia on her birthday offering prayers 
to Juno (Tib. hi. 12:1). 

As has been said, the birthday was the natural festival of the 
genius, as he was at once the guardian spirit of the individual and 
the occasion of his life. Therefore Varro, quoted by Censorinus 
De Die Nat. 3, says that only bloodless offerings should be made 
on this day: 

Ne die qua ipsi lucem accepissent, aliis demerent. 

Horace Car. iii. 17. 15 speaks of the sacrifice of a pig, but probably 
this was to be made by some person other than the one whose 
birthday was being celebrated. Accordingly, then, the genius is 
honored by offerings of wine, flowers, incense, and cakes, and by 
the dance. 

Horace Ep. ii. 1. 143: 

Tellurem porco. Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino genium memorem brevis aevi. 



Car. iii. 17. 14: 



Car. iv. 11-1: 



A. P. 200: 



Cras genium mero 
Placabis et porco bimestri. 

Est mihi .... 

Plenus Albani cadus .... 

Est hederae vis. 

vinoque diurno 
Placari genius testis impune diebus. 
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Persius ii. 3 

Tib. i. 7- 63 

i. 7. 49 



Funde merum genio. 

At tu, natalis multos celebrande per annos, .... veni. 



Hue ades, et genium ludo centumque chords 
Concelebra. 
i. 7. 52: Illius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo 
Et capite et collo mollia serta gerat. 

i. 7. 54: Liba et Mopsopio dulcia melle feram. 

ii. 2. 8: Atque satur libo sit. 

iii. n. 9: Magne geni, cape tura libens votisque faveto. 

iii. 12. 1: Natalis Juno, sanctor cape turis acervos. 

14: Ter tibi fit libo, tu, dea casta, mero. 
Ovid Am. i. 8. 94: 

Natalem libo testificare tuum. 
Tr. iv. 10. 22: Una celebrata est per duo liba dies. 
Cod. Theodos. xvi. 10. 12: 

Nullus .... larem igne, mero genium, penates odore veneratus, 
accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat. 

The clapping of hands is also mentioned: 

Prop. iii. 10. 4: Et manibus faustos ter crepuere sonos. 
Ovid Ibis 228: Terque cruentatas increpuere manus. 

The white toga was an essential feature: 

Persius i. 15-16: 

Pexusque togaque recenti 
et natalicia tandem cum sardonyche albus 
sede leges celsa. 

Horace Sat. ii. 2. 59-61 : 

licebit 
ille repotia natalis aliosve dierum 
festos albatus celebret. 

Ovid Tr. iii. 13. 13 ff. thus describes the ceremonies: 

Scilicet expectos solitum tibi moris honorem, 
fumida cingatur florentibus ara coronis, 
micaque sollemni turis in igne sonet, 
libaque dem proprie genitale notantia tempus. 

With a view to deciding the question as to the originality of 
the Latin genius, the Greek idea of the daifuav, which corresponds 
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in some measure, must be examined. The Greeks conceived of the 
daifjioves as spirits midway between the gods and men, appointed 
by the gods to be guides and attendants of mortals. They generally 
thought of them as the spirits of the dead, obeying the commands 
of Zeus. 

Hesiod Works and Days 122: 

Tol fiev 8eu/M>ves ettrt Aios fieyakov 81a ftovkds 
i<r$\oL, Ittl)(66vioi, <f>vXaKcs dvrjTwv avOpumutv. 
01 pa {pvXaGGOww re 8«as not (T^erXua epya, 
r/epa i<T<rdfi.€VOi iravTy <£onwTes «r' atav. 

In another place Hesiod says there are about thirty thousand 
dalnoves, the souls of men of the Golden Age. 

Theognis 1348: Kai fuv HO-qice Baifiova, 

Aesch. Pers. 620: rbv 8k Sai/xow Aap&ov avaKaXda-Oe, 

Eurip. Ale. 1003 : vvv 8'eori fiaKaipa 8a.ifj.an/. 

In the late authors the term is used of any departed spirit. 

Lucian De LudU 24: laxrov avairavcraaOai tows iua.Kapl.rio Scu/xoras- 

There seems, however, to have been in this idea of the 5aiju«j> 
nothing corresponding to the individual genius of the Romans. 
The functions of the Salfuav appear to have been much more general, 
and there was little or nothing of the personal relation which was 
supposed to exist between the Roman and his special genius. 

Accordingly, the idea of a Salnccv yeviffkios appears very rarely, 
and does not seem to have the same content as the Roman genius 
natalis. 

Pindar, 0. 8:20, speaks of Z«t)s yeveffhios. 
P. 4: 299: 

KapTepos 

op/cos afi/uv f/Aprvs icrrto Zeus 
o yeviBXios ap.<poTtpots. 
0. 13: 148: el oe 8aip.ti>v yeviOXios ipTroi. 
Aesch. Septem. 639: 

roiavr' avret /cat Beovs yeve6\iovs 
KaXei TOTpwas. 

In all these cases, however, the term Zeus or baifjxav yeviOXios is 
used in a much wider sense than the usual Roman meaning, referring 
to Zeta or the Sal/xwv as the protector and preserver of the race, 
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and not as the special patron of the individual. It is hardly too 
much to say that a conception corresponding to the Roman genius, 
in its narrower and more personal sense, is almost altogether lacking 
among the Greeks, or appears only in a very rudimentary and 
undeveloped form. 

The celebration of the birthday was of very little importance 
among the Greeks. Gulick 1 goes as far as to say that it was 
never observed during the lifetime of a person. After death there 
was a yearly sacrifice on the birthday. Hermann 2 says the cele- 
bration of birthdays was customary after Macedonian times, and 
may be assumed for an earlier period. Celebrations like those of 
the Romans are not mentioned in the literature of the classical 
period. Aesch. Eum. 7 speaks of a birthday offering to Apollo, 
and Eurip. Ion 653 speaks of the bringing of gifts at the aixdihpbma, 
which is entirely different from the Roman celebration. Any 
references to the birthday are very infrequent, and for the most 
part late. There are four or five epigrams in the Palatine A nthology, 
written to be sent with gifts, but they are all late, dating from the 
time of Augustus and his successors. CIG 29306, 39026, and 39876 
are decrees from Roman imperial times, in regard to the celebration 
of the birthday of the emperor or some other prominent person — dis- 
tinctly late Roman in idea and Greek only in language. Diogenes 
Laertius, Hesychius, Macrobius, and Achilles Tatius refer to 
celebrations of birthdays, but their evidence may be disregarded 
as far as the classical period of Greek literature is concerned. 
Any prominence the birthday may have assumed in the later 
period of Greek life, and corresponding references to it in literature, 
may safely be assumed to be the result of Roman influence rather 
than the development of anything inherent in Greek life and 
thought. 

It is clear then that the birthday as a theme for poetry is 
essentially Roman. The Greeks use the theme only at a late period 
and then only to a very limited extent, and seem never to have put 
it to an erotic use. On the other hand, among the Romans the 
birthday held an important position from early times, and as a 

1 The Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 281. 

2 Lehrbuch der griechischen Privat-AlterthUmer, p. 285. 
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poetic theme was especially developed by the writers of the late 
Republic and early Empire. In view of the chronological aspects 
of the case, it seems much more probable that the birthday, in its 
limited use in Greek literature, was influenced by the Latin 
writers rather than vice versa. The birthday as a poetic theme 
seems to be a small, but original, contribution of the Roman poets 
to the world of letters. The erotic use of the theme is perhaps more 
infrequent than one might expect. There are numerous poems 
addressed by writers to their friends on the occasion of their 
birthdays (see list given above), but the erotic application is 
limited to Tibullus iii. 12, 14, and 15; Propertius iii. 10, and Ovid 
Tr. v. 5. Sulpicia writes on her own birthday, Propertius and 
Ovid on the birthdays of their loved ones. Ovid has employed the 
theme in the noblest way to express his unselfish love and resig- 
nation to fate, while Propertius, and to a lesser extent Sulpicia, 
make their poems the occasion for an expression of a more selfish 
and passionate love. A certain nobility of feeling and attitude 
lacking in the poems of Propertius and Sulpicia is found in the 
poem of Ovid, which commends it especially to the modern reader. 
While the erotic use of the theme is limited, it is an interesting 
and charming development of this peculiarly Roman subject. 



